*    CHILDREN    *

guineas per annum. About September two of the three
were grievously affected by ophthalmia, and in the
January following, Shaw being in town, and Mr.
Ockerby enquiring for letters from his sons, was told
that they had a trifling disorder in their eyes, occasioned
by standing too near the fire*'

Yet there was, at the time, an increasing interest in
popular education and the Government, when pressed to
do something, behaved as governments often do, by
assuring everybody that everything was quite all right.
But this was also the age of statistics, and so we find a
band of enthusiastic amateur statisticians founding the
Manchester Statistical Society, and making a special
study of the education provided in Manchester, in order
to refute the Government's indolent optimism.

As Dr. Kay Shuttleworth reported (and he was the
leading spirit in this venture): 'The overworked popu-
lation had scarcely any means of education except Sun-
day schools, dame schools and adventure schools. They
were ignorant, harassed with toil, inflamed with drink,
and often goaded with want owing to the sudden de-
pressions in the trade.'

The Dame Schools are described in the Report of the
Committee of the Statistical Society in 1854 as "in the
most deplorable condition. The greater part of them are
kept by females, but some by old men, whose only
qualification for this employment seems to be their un-
fitness for every other. Many of these teachers are en-
gaged at the same time in some other employment, such
as shop-keeping, sewing, washing, etc., which renders
any regular instruction among their scholars absolutely
impossible. Indeed, neither parents nor teachers seem to
consider this as the principal object in sending their
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